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during 1880, by Ashborn of Hildesheim, while about the same time, Fresca
of Berlin, produced a similar plant. A few years later a Danish pasteuriser
appeared, and, by 1885, milk was regularly pasteurised in Copenhagen and
Stockholm. In 1886 the German chemist, Franz von Soxhlet, advanced
matters a step further by advocating the sterilisation of milk for infant feed-
ing. He stated that infants fed on such milk possessed a greater chance of
survival and, far in advance of his time, he invented a method of sterilising
milk in bottles. His methods were investigated by Caille and Jacob in New
York during the years 1888 and 1889, who urged that similar methods
should be employed in America.
In its early stages, pasteurisation was prompted by commercial considera-
tions and the maintenance of large volumes of milk in a sweet condition was
the primary aim. Volume of output, therefore, became much more important
than efficiency, and the " continuous-flow " apparatus, which could handle
large quantities of milk was thought to be the most desirable type of plant.
Later, public health authorities became interested in the process as a means
of preventing infection of the consumer by both animal and human diseases,
and they specified suitable heating temperatures and period of holding.
These views were decidedly unpopular with distributors who were mainly
concerned with the improvement in keeping quality of large volumes of milk
as cheaply as possible, and who were using apparatus which was chiefly
designed for that purpose.
During the years which followed, pioneers had to struggle against
prejudiced opponents of the process. The method of holding heated milk
in tanks for a period of thirty minutes was first tried experimentally by
Monrad in Copenhagen in 1895, and as the results obtained were an improve-
ment upon the " Flash " method of processing, the new treatment began to
favourably impress public health authorities. It was not until 1907, however,
that Dr. Charles E. North, in New York, installed the first large-scale
low-temperature plant. This method of processing developed rapidly in
the United States of America, but it was not until 1922 that any official
action to control milk treatment in this country was taken by the Minister of
Health. In that year, the term " pasteurisation " was given a definite, legal
meaning by the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922, while later, in the
same year, the first Milk (Special Designations) Order, became operative, to
be rapidly superseded in 1923 by another Order which remained in force
until the Order of 1936 was issued. It is hoped that finality has now been
reached with the advent of the Milk (Special Designations) Act, 1949 and
the new Regulations. The Minister of Food is, however, given power to
approve other methods of milk treatment as and when such methods are
considered suitable. Compared with other scientific developments, pasteur-
isation always appears to have offered ample material for controversy, so
much so that the layman may well have given up hope of ascertaining the
true position.
Milk for sale as " Pasteurised " must comply with certain conditions.
These are set out on pages 339 and 346 in the preceding chapter.
Methods of Pasteurisation
Although only two methods of pasteurisation are recognised by the
Ministry of Food for the treatment of milk to be sold under the designations
" Tuberculin Tested (Pasteurised) J' and " Pasteurised," this method of
processing has been used in a variety of ways by dairymen as a means of